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On Machiavelli’s Idea of Oirtu 


By FEix GILBERT 
Res following observations are hardly more than a footnote, but a 


footnote to one of the most discussed questions of Machiavelli’s 
thought, to his concept of virtu. When scholars became aware of the 
central importance of this term in Machiavelli’s thought, they also real- 
ized that virtu was a most elusive term to which it was difficult to assign 
a precise and definite meaning; the term seemed to contain a great 
variety of meanings.’ In recent times, almost each new interpretation of 
~ Machiavelli’s thought has implied a new intepretation of his virtu-con- 
cept, or, at least, has stressed the decisive significance of one particular 
factor among the various elements which went into the making of this 
concept. An example is the stimulating study by L. Olschki.? Olschki’s 
main thesis is that Machiavelli approached politics in the spirit and with 
the methods of a modern scientist; in proof of this thesis, he points out 
that the term virtu has a strictly scientific function in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s notes on dynamics where it designates the motive power in a 


esau 


physical sense and that a very similar meaning of the term can be found 
in Machiavelli. 

In the Italian Renaissance, one use of the term virtu occurred in 
medicine. There virtt signified the force which gave vitality to a living 
being, and on whose presence life and strength of the whole organism 
depended. Some passages in Pontano’s correspondence may serve as an 
illustration of the medical use of the term. When Pontano described the 
recovery of King Ferrante from a serious illness, he wrote of a ‘restora- 
tion of the virtt and life force.’* In a later letter, he regards as proof of 
the King’s return to complete health that ‘his virtd is strong.’* Several 
writers have pointed out that an echo of this medical connotation can be 
found in Machiavelli’s use of the term,” but, in general, not much im- 
portance has been attached to such connection.° 

Perhaps not enough attention has been given to the ‘medical element’ 
of the term. This is suggested by a passage in the protocols of the 
‘pratiche,’ i.e. of the meetings of leading Florentine citizens, called to- 
gether by the Gonfaloniere, in order to advise him on critical political 
issues.‘ In the first years of the 16th century, internal tensions and con- 
flicts, financial disorder, revolts in the Florentine territory and the rise 
of Cesare Borgia threatened the existence of the republic; in the 
‘pratiche,’ which then were held, most of the citizens discussed specific 
measures which should be taken, in order to overcome the most im- 
mediate and urgent dangers. One Florentine, however,—Bernardo Ru- 
cellais—tried to place the issues against a more general background and 
repeatedly pointed out—in long speeches, in which he referred to the 


i 


examples of Rome and Venice—that no real solution of the difficulties 


could be found without going to the root of the matter, namely without 
reforming the Florentine constitution. In one of these speeches, he said 
that we are ‘in the situation of a body, which has lost the virtu, and 
good doctors are most of all concerned with strengthening the virtt; 
their concern should be, therefore, the organisation of an army... 
The emphasis on military strength as the vital center of a political 
body is rather Machiavellian. For this reason, it is striking that Rucellai’s 
use of the term combines the medical and political meaning. It would 
be quite one-sided to maintain, on the strength of this passage, that the 
medical connotation is the real or ‘true? meaning of the term and to 
overlook other—such as the ethical—roots of the concept, but the passage 
suggests that the medical connotation came easily into the minds of 
Machiavelli’s contemporaries, when they heard the word virtu. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


"The first systematic analysis of Machiavelli’s use of this concept is Eduard W. 
Mayer, Machiavell’s Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff virti, (Historische 
Bibliothek, vol. XXXI), Munich and Berlin 1912, but later works—particularly 
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Francesco Ercole, La Politica di Machiavelli, Roma 1926; Leonardo Olschki, 
Machiavelli the Scientist, Berkeley 1945; J. H. Whitfield, Machiavelli, Oxford 
1947—have added much material to this discussion. 

*op. cit. 

*Restauramento de la virtute et forza vitale’, Lettere inedite di Joviano Pontano 
m nome de? Reali di Napoli, Publicate da Ferdinando Gabotto, Bologna 1893, 
pa 7a: 

“La virtu sua é forte’, Pontano, op. cit., p. 178. 

“Oreste Tommasini, La vita e gli scritti di Niccolé Machiavelli, vol. 11, Torino 
1911, p. 38, 39; also Olschki, of. cit., p. 39. 

“Whitfield, op. cit., p. 96 writes: ‘Tommasini probably exaggerated this medical 
connection’; against Tommasini’s emphasis on medicine also Mayer, of. cit., p. 18. 
“An excellent description of the function of the pratica (and to my knowledge the 
only one) in Antonio Anzilotti, La crisi costituzionale della Repubblica fiorentina, 
Firenze 1912, p. 85, 86. 

*On Bernardo Rucellai see my article: ‘Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti Oricellari,’ 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. XII (1949), p. 101-131. 
*“che stiano come uno corpo a quale é manchata la virti et e medici buoni 
principalmente attendono ad fortificare la virtt et perd attenderebbe ad fare uno 
exercito . ..’ Pratica of August 18, 1500, Firenze, Archivio di Stato, Mediceo 
avanti iL Principato, Consulte a Pratiche, vol. 66, fol. 102 verso. The statements of 
the participants are given in an indirect form of speech. 


Notes on Publications 


G. E. Fussell. The Old English Farming Books from Fitzherbert to 
Tull, 1523 to 1730. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 1947. 
141 p. £-/12/6. 

This first in an attractive bibliographic series is unexpectedly reward- 
ing to the student of the Renaissance. ‘Che author, both scholar and 
gentleman farmer, represents that rare combination found, I believe, 
nowhere but in England. He is equally at home in the problems of the 
history of farm survey and economics, farm sports (archery!) and land 
tenure, horse, cattle, poultry and soil management, as well as apiculture 
(to mention just one amusing example: the significant coincidence of 
Charles Butler’s discovery—in the era of Queen Elizabeth—of the 
bees’ ‘feminine monarchi’), etc. etc. Agriculture, not unlike Navigation, 
must either function or founder. While the mediaeval sailor’s ‘making 
port’ depended on an unbroken pictorial and textual tradition of late- 
classical sea atlas and portolano (no laughing matter, teste admiral 
Howard’s victory of 1585!), the lore of Agriculture was carried on at 
best by (vernacular) word of mouth. Agricultural writings were either 
detached (Rabanus Maurus’ De universo) or the kind of strictly theo- 
logical argument by which the Church was endeavoring to counter 
Adam’s fall by pointing at the victory of a better product (Christ) har- 
vested from a mysteriously fertilized field (Mary )—useless from the 
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farmer’s standpoint, important as an indispensable step toward the en- 
noblement of farming (Piero dei Crescenzi’s Liber cultus ruris and 
Piers Ploughman). We learn that, as everywhere in technical advance, 
the written tradition of farming, however abstruse, held greater author- 
ity, deep into the seventeenth century, than the competent advice of the 
man with practical experience. Vide the long time it took the hackney- 
pirates of foreign writings to remember that dates and Arab steeds, 
olives and camels were not exactly autochthonous to the British Isles. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY William S. Heckscher 


Projects &P News 


HISTORY 


Italian publications, recently received in this country, are numerous 
and important. Again P. O. Kristeller (Columbia) provides the readers 
of this Newsletter with a most welcome summary, cf. RN III, 32. 
Mr. Kristeller will, by the way, lecture at the Scuola Normale Superiore 
in Pisa this spring and summer, with the aid of a Fulbright grant. 

Eugenio Garin, ‘Le traduzioni umanistiche di Aristotele nel secolo 
XV, reprinted from Atti dell Accademia Fiorentina di Scienze Morali 
‘La Colombaria, VIII (1950). Florence: E. Ariani, 1951. 50 p. A 
careful study of the fifteenth century Latin translations of Aristotle, 
with chronology, Incipits, text samples, and a comparison with the 
medieval versions of the same works. An indispensable supplement to 
G. Lacombe’s Aristoteles Latinus. 

Colucii Salutati, De Laboribus Herculis, edidit B. L. Ullman. Zurich: 
Thesaurus Mundi, 1951. 2 vols. xiv and 660 p. $6. Masterful critical 
edition of an important previously unpublished work of Salutati, which 
deals with the allegorical interpretation of the myths of Hercules, and 
with the meaning and status of poetry in general. Cf. RN IV, 24, s. v. 
Thesaurus Mundi. 

Roberto Weiss, I] primo secolo del? umanesimo. Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1949. 165 p. Substantial studies on fourteenth 
century Italian humanism, and especially of Petrarch, Jeremias da Mon- 
tagnone, Geri of Arezzo and Francesco da Fiano, with many unpub- 
lished texts and documents. 

Franco Simone, La coscienza della rinascita negli umanisti francesi. 
Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1949. 181 p. Valuable articles, 
collected and revised, on French humanism and the self-interpretation 
of the Renaissance. Cf. RN III, 14. 


Carteggio umanistico di Alessandro Farnese, a cura di Arsenio Fru- 
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goni. (Nuova Collezione di testi umanistici inediti o rari, VIII). Flor- 
ence: Olschki, 1950. 82 p. Interesting collection of Latin (and a few 
Greek) letters written by and to the later pope Paul III when he was a 
student in Florence (around 1490), published for the first time from a 
manuscript in Copenhaguen. They throw new light on his literary 
relations and family affairs. 

Archivio di Filosofia. Testi Umanistici inediti sul ‘De anima’. Padua: 
Editoria Liviana, 1951. 228 p. Three substantial studies by E. Garin, 
E. Massa and B. Nardi, dealing respectively with fifteenth century 
Tuscan Humanism, Aegidius of Viterbo, and sixteenth century Aristo- 
telianism, and amply documented from unpublished or rare sources. 

Umanesimo e Scienza Politica: Atti del Congresso Internazionale di 
Studi Umanistici (Roma-Firenze, 1949), a cura di E. Castelli. Milan: 
Marzorati, 1951. 570 p. Large collection of papers in various languages 
presented at the International Congress of 1949. 

Revue Internationale de Philosophie Vol. V (1951), Fasc. 2 (No. 
16). Special issue devoted to the Italian Renaissance, with a rich bibliog- 
raphy for 1930-50 by J. Rummens (p. 200-28). 

Comune di Trieste, Celebraziom degli Istriani illustri, 3. Baccio 
Zilotto, Raffaele Zovenzoni: La vita, i carmi. Trieste: 1950. 179 p. 
A monograph on the humanist Zovenzoni, and a critical edition of his 
previously unpublished Latin poems. 

Angelo di Costanzo, Odi ed epigrammz latini, ed. A. Altamura. (Studi 
e testi umanistici, Ser. II, Vol. 3). Naples: S. Viti, 1950. 39 p. 


Frank Rosenthal (Drake University). A study of Adam Neuser and 
Jean Bodin. ‘Adam Neuser, minister of the Reformed Church at Heidel- 
berg, became involved in doctrinal arguments shortly after 1565. In the 
course of these disputes Neuser denied the Doctrine of the Trinity, and 
this radical Socinian (Unitarian) position caused his expulsion from the 
Church and arrest on the charge of heresy. He succeeded in fleeing to 
Transylvania where he and many other Socinians found temporary 
refuge. Ultimately, however, Neuser went to Constantinople where he 
became a convert to Islam. This incident of a sixteenth century Christian 
minister, who deserts his faith and accepts Mohammedanism, will be 
compared to the discussion on this subject found in Jean Bodin’s ‘Hep- 
taplomeres ...’ In this MS colloquy of seven men, each one represent- 
ing a different faith, a number of circumstances are indicated that would 
make plausible such a conversion.’ 

Publications recently received include: Atlas of Islamic History, com- 
piled by Harry W. Hazard, maps by H. L. Cooke, Jr., and J. McA. 
Smiley, (Princeton Oriental Studies, Vol. X11); Princeton, Nos]. 
Princeton University Press, 1951, 49 p., $4.00, (Containing special 
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maps and text for the 15th and 16th centuries); Hans Baron, “Aulus 
Gellius in the Renaissance and a MS from the School of Guarino,’ 
reprinted from Studies in Philology, XLVII (1951), p. 107-125, cf. 
RN III, 50; Wallace K. Ferguson, “The Interpretation of the Renais- 
sance: Suggestions for a Synthesis,’ reprinted from Journal of the History 
of Ideas, XII (1951), p. 483-495, (Paper read at Modern Language 
Association, Annual Meeting, December 28, 1950, cf. RN III, Ce | 
Galeotto Marzio da Narni, Chiromanzia (Chiromantia perfecta), ed. 
Mario Frezza, (Collezione Umanistica, ed. G. Toffanin, Vol. VII), 
Naples: Pironti, 1951, XLVII and 140 p., Lire 1200; Kate T. 
Steinitz, ‘A Pageant of Proportion in Illustrated Books of the 15th and © 
16th Century ...,’ reprinted from Centaurus, International Magazine 


of the History of Science and Medicine, 1 (Copenhagen: 1951), p. 
309-333: 


LITERATURE 


H. H. Adams (U.S. Naval Academy). A study, ‘Some Conjectures 
on the Composition of Doctor Faustus.” On December 27, 1951, before 
the Modern Language Association, Mr. Adams presented a paper on © 
this topic which he summarizes thus: ‘Sir Walter Greg’s new edition of — 
Doctor Faustus has established the best text we are likely to get of 
Marlowe’s play, and his tentative identification of Samuel Rowley as 
collaborator is likely to gain acceptance. However, Greg is more ques- 
tionable when he suggests that Marlowe and Rowley worked in direct 
collaboration, for Rowley’s parts of the play clearly indicate that he mis- 
understood Marlowe’s intentions and his concept of the central char- 
acter. That a man could so far violate the character of Faustus as 
Marlowe created it, a man of infinite intellectual ambition and of 
egregious pride, would indicate strongly that Rowley had taken his ideas, 
not from Marlowe, but from the English Faust Book, Marlowe’s factual, 
but not his intellectual source. The answer which best explains the facts 
is that Rowley worked on the manuscript which was incomplete at the 
time of Marlowe’s death. 

Greg’s suggestion that Marlowe must have been alive after the com- 
pletion of the play because of possible author revisions in the so-called 
A text of 1604 can best be explained by a closer study of the state of 
the two texts. The B text at this point bears the qualities of a memorial 
reconstruction for the entire section covered by leaf E4 of the A text. 
To argue that Marlowe would have let Rowley’s sections stand is to 
deny Marlowe’s artistic integrity.’ 


Allen R. Benham (University of Washington) has contributed to 
The World through Literature, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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1951, a chapter “Latin and Greek: The Philosophic Tradition in Litera- 
ture.’ The chapter is concerned with the criticism of literature and with 
the Greek and Latin formulations of bases whereon critical judgments 
rest. The importance of these findings for the theory and practice of 
Renaissance literature is clear. 

Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance. The contents of Vol. 
XIII, part 1 (1951) have been summarized RN IV, 22. Since then 
part 2, (June 1951, p. 121-216) and part 3 (September 1951, p. 217- 
400) have been received. Vol XIV (1952) is planned as an offering in 
honor of Augustin Renaudet (Collége de France). The volume will 
comprise 330 pages and offer the following articles: L. Febvre (Collége 
de France), ‘Un historien de Phumanisme: Augustin Renaudet;? R. 
Weiss (Université de Londres), ‘England and the decree of the Council 
of Vienne on the teaching of greek, arabic, hebrew and syriac;? A. 
Pézard (Collége de France), ‘Recontres de Dante et de Stace; B. 
Nardi (Université de Rome), ‘Sviluppo dellarte e del pensiero di 
Dante ;? G. Toffanin (Université de Naples), “Dante e Petrarca di 
fronte al sacro romano impero;’ P. O. Kristeller (Columbia University), 
‘Petrarch’s “Averroists” ;? Ch. Mitchell (Warburg Institute), ‘Sacchett: 
and Bartolus ;? E. Garin (Université de Florence), ‘Problemi di religione 
é filosofia nella cultura fiorentina del quattrocento ;? V. Branca ( Univer- 
sité de Florence), ‘Ux trattato inedito di Ermolao Barbaro: Il De coeli- 
batu libri;? G. Weise (Université de Tubingue), ‘Die spatgotische Stil- 
stromung in der Kunst der italienischen Renaissance ;? A. Chastel (Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes), ‘L’ Apocalypse en 1500: la fresque de Pantéchrist 
a la chapelle St. Brice @Orvieto;? R. Marcel, ‘Les “découvertes” 
a’Erasme en Angleterre;? M. Bataillon (Collége de France), ‘J. L. 
Vives, réformateur de la bienfaisance;? E. V. Telle (Nebraska Univer- 
sity), ‘L’ile des alliances ou Panti-Théléme;? R. Marichal (Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes), ‘Rabelais et la réforme de la justice;? R. Lebégue 
(Sorbonne), ‘Rabelais et la parodie;? V. L. Saulnier (Sorbonne), 
‘Lévangélisme de Pierre Du Val et le probléme des hbertins spirituels By 
G. Barni (Université de Milan), ‘Bellum justum e Bellum myustum 
nel pensiero del giureconsulto Andrea Alciato;? Ch. de Tolnay, ‘Les 
fresques de Pontormo dans le cheur de San Lorenzo a Florence. Essai de 
reconstitution;? F. Desonay (Université de Liége), ‘Les manifestes 
littéraires du XVI° siecle, en France;? H. Meylan (Université de 
Lausanne), ‘Béxe et les Italiens de Lyon (1566). 

Leicester Bradner and C. Arthur Lynch (both at Brown University ) 
have completed an edition of Thomas More’s Latin Epigrams which 1s 
to be issued by the University of Chicago Press in the fall of 1952. 
Cf. also RN III, 20. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes, cf. RN UI, 76. Vol. III, No. 2 (No- 
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vember, 1951) has been received. It consists of 8 printed pages. The 
Bulletin is published in April and November at $1. per annum, and sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to Everett W. Hesse, University of Wis- 
consin. 

English Studies Today, Papers read at the International Conference 
of University Professors of English held in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
August 1950, Edited by C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullough, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951, 206 p., 22 shillings, contains, among others: 
Walter F. Schirmer (University of Bonn), “Ihe Importance of the 
Fifteenth Century for the Study of the English Renaissance, with Special 


Reference to Lydgate;’ Francis R. Johnson (Stanford University), ~ 


‘Elizabethan Drama and Elizabethan Science of Psychology.’ 
J. E. Gillet (University of Pennsylvania). In our last report (RN 
IV, 23) it was erroneously stated that Volume III of the Propalladia 
. was to be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. The 
volume, like its predecessors, will be published privately. Orders may be 
sent to the Department of Romance Languages, College Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


Raymond Lebégue (Université de Paris) kindly offers us again one 
of his periodical reports, cf. RN III, 53. 

Publications récentes sur la Renaissance frangaise: 

Mélanges @ histoire littéraire de la Renaissance offerts a H, Chamard, 
Paris, Nizet, 1951, 360 p. 35 articles [sur] Marguerite de Navarre, Du 
Bellay, Ronsard, D’Aubigné, Postel, Montaigne, etc. 

Ferd. Neri, Letteratura e leggende, Torino, Chiantore. Recueil 
d’articles, dont la majorité se rapport a la Renaissance, francaise et 
italienne. 

R. Lebégue, La poésie francaise de 1560 a4 1630. Paris, Sedes, 2 vol. 

V. L. Saulnier, Du Bellay, Phomme et Poeuvre, Paris, Boivin. 

Ronsard, Le second livre des Amours (texte de 1578), éd. Micha, 
Genéve, Droz. Copieuse introduction. 

Sous presse, Ronsard, la Franciade, éd. Laumonier (tome XVI). 
Contiendra de nombreuses variantes et des fragments inédits. 

Ch, A. Grouas annonce un ouvrage intitulé Ronsard helléniste et 
latiniste; mais sa publication dans Quo Vadis d’ ‘un manuscrit inédit 
de P. de Ronsard’ révéle son incompétance en expertise d’écriture et en 
paléographie. Aucun savant, aprés avoir lu sa prétendue démonstration, 
ne croira qu’il a découvert des autographes de Ronsard. 

Latomus, Deux discours inauguraux, éd. Bakelants, Bruxelles, Lato- 
mus, 1951. Apologie des études humanistes, et compte-rendu d’un 
voyage en Italie. 


Montaigne, Trois essais (I, 39; II, 1; III, 2) expliqués par Gougen- 
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heim et Schuhl. Paris, Vrin. 

Pour la Renaissance italienne il convient de signaler le Sannazaro 
d’Altamura (Napoli, Viti), et PInterpretaxione del Tasso de Getto 
(Napoli, Edizioni scientifiche) ; Getto montre fort bien, dans les oeuvres 
du Tasse, le passage de la Renaissance au Baroque. 


A. H. Schutz (Ohio State University), Fulbright Fellow, cf. RN 
IV, 23, is working, in Paris, on 16th Century inventories to determine 
mediaeval book and MS holdings in private libraries. 

Seventeenth Century News, cf. RN IV, 23. The title has been 
shortened, and the editor, J. Max Patrick, has moved to Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing 67, N. Y. Check for $1.00, payable to Mr. Patrick, will 
cover a year’s subscription. The latest issue received, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(September 1951) contains 16 off-set pages. 

Isidore Silver (University of Connecticut) is continuing his work on 
Ronsard. With a grant from the American Philosophical Society, he is 
now preparing Vol. XVII of the critical edition of Ronsard, begun by 
Laumonier in 1914, cf. RN III, 48. His article, ‘A Flame among the 
Fagots: Ronsard on his Education as a Hellenist,’ based on an earlier 
lecture (cf. RN III, 20), has appeared in Mélanges . . . offerts a 
Henri Chamard, p. 81-90. (The volume in honor of Chamard is de- 
scribed by R. Lebégue elsewhere in this issue.) Mr. Silver is preparing 
articles on ‘du Bellay,’ on “The Idea of Renaissance and Pre-Renais- 
sance,’ and on ‘Ancient and Classical Influences: (a) Hellenism, (b) 
Latin;’ for the volume on the 16th century (ed. A. H. Schutz, cf. RN 
IV, 23) of the Critical Bibliography of French Literature. Before the 
Modern Language Association, Mr. Silver read a paper on “Iwo 
Neglected Areas of Ronsard Research’, December 1951. At present, he 
is preparing a volume on “The Present State of Ronsard Studies.’ 

Rosemond Tuve (Connecticut College) is on leave of absence to 
teach at the University of Minnesota this spring and summer. 

Publications recently received include Harold Jantz, Goethe’s Faust 
as a Renaissance Man: Parallels and Prototypes, Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1951, XVII and 198 p., $3.50; Poliziano, 
Epigrammi Greci: introduzione, testo e traduzione di Anthos Ardixzont, 
(Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, Vol. XII, Section, Testi umanistici, ed. 
Eugenio Garin), XVI and 72 p., Lire 800; Franco Simone, “Le 
Origini del Rinascimento in Francia e la funzione storica della cultura 
avignonese,’ reprinted from Convivium, 1951, p. 161-204, cf. also RN 
III, 14; Helen C. White, The Tudor Books of Private Devotion, 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951, 284 p., $4.75, cf. RN 
IV, 24. 
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MUSIC AND VISUAL ARTS 


Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Recent acquisitions are discussed in 
three articles from the Museum’s Bulletin for February 1952 and De- 
cember 1951. Georg Swarzenski, ‘A Bronze Statuette of St. Christo- 
pher;’ inscribed with the date 1407, a work close to Ghiberti, possibly 
by Nanni di Banco. Henry P. Rossiter, ‘Maximilian’s Triumphal Arch;’ 
Diirer’s contribution to this work. Anna C. Hoyt, ‘A Diirer Proof Dis- 
covered ;’ a proof impression, in itself an extraordinary rarity as “Durer 
was such a consummate craftsman that he could finish a plate without 
pulling proofs to guide him.’ al 

Cambridge University. Jill Vlasto, of the Faculty of Music, is making 
a study of the 16th and early 17th Century catch and round. She is also _ 
preparing a modern performing score of Landi’s opera ‘San Alessio’ 
(1632), which will be the basis of her production of the opera in Cam- 
bridge next summer. Three post-graduate researchers are working on 
Renaissance items. David Lumsden has begun a three-year investiga- 
tion of English lute-music (1500-1625), which will comprise a com- 
plete listing of all sources, a thematic catalogue, a detailed study of the 
lute-style, its development and its relation to continental lute-music, and 
a generous collection of transcriptions. Audrey Jones will be spending 
the next two years on the life and works of Martin Peerson, a late 
madrigalist who has received little attention so far. Nigel Fortune is well 
into his study of Italian song (1600-1650). He is surveying the com- 
plete output of monodists and their followers, and has already reached 
some striking conclusions. At present he is in Italy on an Italian govern- 
ment scholarship. | 

Library of Congress. Rare Books Division. Recent accessions are 
reported in the Library’s Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions of 
May 1951. They include a Graduale Romanum, Venice, Johannes 
Emericus de Spira, 1500, the black notes printed from types on red 
staffs, large woodcut capital letters, ‘an important addition to the Li- 
brary’s impressive group of early music books’ (cf. RN III, 26-28 and 
35). Another accession, of bibliographical as well as of musical interest, 
is Jacques du Fouilloux, La Venerie, Poitiers [1561], a rare book on 
hunting, with musical notations inserted at appropriate places throughout 
the text; one such page is reproduced in the Journal. 

Harvard University. Fogg Art Museum. During December, 1951, 
the Museum offered an exhibit of 16th Century courtly portraiture north 
of the Alps, composed primarily of (a) drawings by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder from the Museum of Rheims, (b) drawings by Francois Clouet, 
assembled from Boston and Cambridge Collections, (c) wood-cuts by 
Cranach from the Rosenwald Collection of the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington. For the benefit of the Museum of Rheims, the exhibit was opened 
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by a concert of courtly music of the 16th Century, performed by the 
Chorus of the Harvard and Radcliffe Music Clubs and the Pierian Brass 
Choir. Among the composers represented were G. Gabrieli, Josquin, 
Isaac, Gombert, Jannequin, Wert, Certon, Jacotin, de Sermisy, Reg- 
nard, and Lassus. A printed program of 8 pages was prepared for the 
occasion. 

State University of Iowa. An exhibit, ‘Six Centuries of Master Draw- 
ings,’ was offered last summer. The opening sentences of William S. 
Heckscher’s Introduction to the Catalogue give a clue to the underlying 
philosophy of the exhibit. “The twentieth may well be the last century 
of the “Renaissance.” Mediaeval, as opposed to modern, that is, Ren- 
aissance art, lacked the ability and the desire to suggest to the beholder, 
as he studied a design on a white sheet of paper or vellum, that he was 
looking at shapes in space. As people began to examine their surround- 
ings from an egocentric point of view, powerful symbols were needed to 
give visual expression to a new craving to organize the world around the 
individual rather than to incorporate the individual into the hierarchy of 
a World order that the Middle Ages had known.’ Of the 231 items on 
exhibit, 50 were from the 15th and 16th centuries. Of these, 40 are 
reproduced in a printed catalogue, supplemented by mimeographed 
notes. 

Italian publications on music are kindly reported by Elio Gianturco. 
(Washington, D. C.). Studi Mediaevali (Torino: Chiantore, 1950) has 
resumed publication with Vol. XVI, embodying issues of the years 
1943-50. This volume contains a most valuable study by Ugo Sesini, 
entitled ‘I] canzoniere musicale trecentesco del Codice Vaticano Rossiano 
2157 (p. 212-36). There is also an interesting essay by B. Becherini, 
‘Poesia e musica nel Codice Laurenziano Ashburnhamiano 1085,’ in 
Bibliophilia, LI (1949), p. 160-84. The Biblioteca Governativa of 
Cremona has published Stelio Bassi, Mostra bibliografica det musicista 
cremonest. Dal Rinascimento all Ottocento. Cremona: 1949. 


Kunstchronik (cf. RN IV, 50). The issue of October 1951 contains 
abstracts of the papers, presented at the Annual Meeting of German 
Art Historians, September 3-6, 1951. The following papers are in- 
cluded: Otto Schmitt, ‘Ueber einige altwiirttembergische Steinbildwerke 
aus dem Zeitalter des Konrad Witz;’ Ernst Buchner, ‘Zur deutschen 
Bildnismalerei des 15. Jahrhunderts;’ Friedrich Winkler, ‘Dirers Tatig- 
keit nach seiner Niederlassung in Niirnberg;’ Christian Altgraf zu 
Salm, ‘Ankauf zweier verschollener Tafeln Griinewalds durch die 
Gemaldegalerie in Donaueschingen;’ Kurt Bauch, ‘Giottos F rithstil ;’ 
Peter Metz, ‘Der Schnitzaltar der deutschen Spatgotik;’ Edwin Reds- 
lob, ‘Riemenschneiders Jugendstil und die Erfurter Kunst;? Ludwig 
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Heinrich Heydenreich, ‘Quellenkritische Untersuchungen zu Leonardos 
Malereitraktat;’ Hermann Voss, ‘Caravaggios europaische Bedeutung;’ 
Wolfgang J. Miiller, ‘Georg Flegel und die Anfange des Stillebens;’ 
Hermann Beenken, ‘Figura cuncta videntis;’ Heinz Ladendorf, “Zur ~ 
nachmittelalterlichen Kunstgeschichte Osteuropas.’ 

L. H. Heidenreich’s paper (cf. RN I, 56), states that so far we have 
no edition of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting, based on the original 
texts; demonstrates the need—and feasibility—of such a critical edition; 
and expresses the hope that the Leonardo quincentennial will further the 
realization of this project. (Concerning a catalogue raisonné of Leon- 
ardo’s Trattato della Pittura, cf. also RN III, 73.) H. Beenken’s paper 
deals with the concept of ‘figura cuncta videntis,’ first articulated in 
Nicolaus Cusanus’ De visione Det. 

In the issue of December, 1951, two articles are of particular inter- 
est: Christian Walters describes the restoration of van Eyck’s “Ghent 
Altar’ initiated with the collaboration of a commission of I.C.O.M. 
(International Council of Museums). Dorothee Westphal discusses the 
interdependence of Italy and the Netherlands, as presented in the recent 
Italian exhibit ‘I Fiamminghi e l’Italia,’ first shown in Belgium (cf. 
Burlington Magazine, XCIII, 1951, p. 324). 


Oberlin College, Allen Memorial Art Museum. ‘It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the “St. Mary Magdalene” by the Master of the 
Sterzing Altarpiece, acquired by the .. . Museum in 1941, is one of the 
most important fifteenth century German paintings in this country,’ 
begins Wolfgang Stechow’s ‘Notes on the Master of The Sterzing 
Altarpiece,’ in the Museum’s Bulletin, VIII (1950-1951), p. 87-94, 
5 ill. 

Revue Belge de Musicologie, cf. RN IV, 49. Vol. V (1951, fasc. 
I-2) contains the first instalment of discussion by Suzanne Clercx de- 
voted to a thorny problem of terminology: what is the proper use of 
“Musique Belge’ and ‘Musique Neerlandaise’ in the 15th and 16th 
centuries? (Not to mention ‘franco-flamande,’ ‘bourguignonne,’ and 
even ‘italo-bourguignonne,’ ‘anglo-bourguignonne,’ etc.) Charles von 
den Borren contributes two reviews, namely of Claudio Merulo’s Sei 
Canzom da sonar a 4, Trascrizione in notazione moderna di Benvenuto 
Disertori, Milan, 1950; and of Miscellanea musicolo gica Floris van der 
Mueren, 1950. Disertori’s transcription is termed ‘soignée et fort heur- 
eusement, congue en vue de lusage pratique.” The volume in honor of 
van der Mueren contains a biographical study of ‘Florequin Nepotis, 
orgelist van Margareta van Oostenrijk en Karel V.’ 

Stanford University Choir. The advent of LP records has rapidly 


increased the available repertoire of Renaissance music, cf. for instance 
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Philip Miller’s summary in Consumer Reports, XVI (1951), p. 528. 
Another addition is the Stanford Choir’s disc of ‘Motets,’ Music Library 
Recordings 5001. It contains: Palestrina, ‘Sicut cervus desiderat;’ Byrd, 
‘I Will Not Leave You Comfortless;’ Ingegneri, ‘Tenebrae factae 
sunt;” Victoria, ‘Ave Maria;’ Aichinger, ‘Regina Coeli.’ 

Vinciana. Kate T. Steinitz (Belt Library, Los Angeles) is the author 
of a recent article on “Iwo Books from the Environment of Leonardo 
da Vinci in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana: Gafurio and Plutarch,’ 
which is available as an off-print from Libri, International Library Re- 
view, Il (Copenhagen, 1952), 1-14. The copy of Plutarch’s Vitae has 
been briefly described RN III, 73 and Gafurio’s Angelicum (Milan, 
1508) and De Harmonia (Milan, 1518) RN II, 13. The article con- 
tains five reproductions from Gafurio, a reproduction of Leonardo’s 
‘Portrait of a musician,’ and offers the following conclusion: ‘It has 
been presumed that Leonardo drew the sketches for the woodcuts in 
Gafurio’s theoretical works, however this attribution did not hold firm 
in the eyes of critics except, perhaps, for the group which pictures 
Gafurio teaching with his students about him. Count d’Adda believes 
that this composition is based upon a sketch Leonardo da Vinci made for 
Guillaume de Signerre. In fact, even in the crude woodcut Gafurio’s 
figure resembles the portrait of a musician (Gafurio? ) in the Ambrosiana 
which for a long time was attributed to Leonardo’s pupil de Predis but 
which is now presumed to be by Leonardo’s own hand. With the 
identity of both the painter and the model now established we have the 
most direct proof of Leonardo’s relation to the musician Gafurio.’ 

Publications recently received include Heinrich Besseler, “La cobla 
catalana y el conjunto instrumental de danza “alta,”’ reprinted from 
Anuario Musical, IV (Barcelona: 1949), p. 93-103; Millard Meiss, 
Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1951, xiv and 196 p., 196 pl., $12.50; 
Walter H. Rubsamen, ‘Music Research in Italian Libraries,’ reprinted 
from Notes, VI (March and September, 1949) and VIII (December, 
1950), 72 p.; Milton Steinhardt, Jacobus Vaet and his Motets, East 
Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1951, 189 p., $3.50, cf. RN 
ity; 10. 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

December 1, 1951. Philadelphia Area Renaissance Conference 
December 10, 1951. New York Renaissance Club 

February 8-10, 1952. Metropolitan Museum Renaissance Symposium 
April 18-19, 1952. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 
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May 3, 1952. Midwest Renaissance Conference _ 
May 9-10, 1952. New England Renaissance Conference 
July 7-14, 1952. Congrés International Léonard de Vina 


PHILADELPHIA AREA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Villanova College, December 1, 1951. Morning Session, Harold F. 
Hartman (Villanova), chairman. Otis H. Green (Pennsylvania), ‘Span- 
ish Colonies’ Cultural History, Revealed by Their Purchase and Use of 
Books.’ Afternoon Session, Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A. (Villanova), 
chairman. Arthur P. Whitaker (Pennsylvania), ‘Utopian Ideas in Six- 
teenth Century Latin America;’ Edward J. McCarthy, O.S.A. (Vil- 


lanova), “The Universities of Mexico and Peru.’ 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 


New York University, December 10, 1951. Beatrice Reynolds (New 
London, Conn.), ‘Giovio’s Survey of Renaissance Europe.’ Inquiries 
about future meetings should be addressed to Albert H. Buford, 290 
First Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Merropo.tiran Museum RENAISSANCE SYMPOSIUM 


New York Metropolitan Museum, February 8-10, 1952. February 8: 
11 a.m., Wallace K. Ferguson (New York University) on Political 
History; 3 p.m., Robert S. Lopez (Yale) on Economic History. Febru- 
ary 9: II a.m., George Sarton (Harvard) on Science; 3 p.m., Roland 
H. Bainton (Yale) on Religion. February 10: 2 p.m., Leicester Bradner 
(Brown) on Literature; 3 p.m. Erwin Panofsky (Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study) on Art. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 


Duke University, April 18-19, 1952. Papers are welcome and offers 
may be sent to Allan H. Gilbert at the University’s English Department. 
Mr. Gilbert is particularly interested to hear of papers in music history 
and art history in addition to the traditional papers in literary history. 


Mipwesr RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Newberry Library, Chicago, May 3, 1952. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Gray C. Boyce, Department of History, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

New EnGLanp RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Harvard University, May 9-10, 1952, cf. RN IV, 47. 
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ConcreEs INTERNATIONAL L&oNARD DE VINCI 


The Association Internationale des Historiens de la Renaissance et de 
L’Humanisme, announces a Congrés International Léonard de Vinci to 
meet in July, 1952, in commemoration of the sooth anniversary of the 
birth of Leonardo. The Congrés will be preceded by a meeting in Paris 
from July 4 to 7 which will discuss ‘Léonard et l’Expérience scientifique 
au XVI° siécle;” this meeting will be arranged by the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, the final session to be addressed by the 
President of France. 

The Congrés proper will be peripatetic, touring and holding meetings in 
the chateau country of Touraine from July 8 to 13: at Tours, Amboise 
(where Leonardo was buried), Blois, Chambord, Chenonceaux, etc. 
Travel costs (private bus and hotel) will amount to between 20,000 
and 30,000 francs for the six days (from Paris back to Paris). Sub- 
scriptions, which will be limited to 300 persons, will be received until 
March 15, 1952. Information may be obtained from M. Raymond 
Marcel, 11, square Alboni, Paris (XVI*), the secrétaire général of the 
Association. 


Library News 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Census of 16th Century Books in 
New England Libraries (excluding 
Yale, Harvard and Boston Public) will 
be published by the Brown University 
Library some time next winter. (Con- 
tributed by Leicester Bradner) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Library, at Los Angeles, has re- 
cently acquired a Spinoza collection of 
over 300 items, from the late Abraham 
Wolf of the University of London. The 
collection includes a partial reconstruc- 
tion of Spinoza’s own library, in the 
editions he probably possessed, such as: 
Testamenti Veteris Biblia Sacra, ex 
hebr. Imm. Tremellio et Fr. Junio. 
Novi Testamenti ... ex graeco a 
Th. Beza. London, 1592-93. First 
complete Vulgate printed in Eng- 
land. Only 3 copies known. 
Calepinus, Ambr. Dictionarium. Lyon, 
1580. 
Calvin. Institutio Christianae Religions. 
Lausanne, 1576. 


Institution of Christian religion. 
tr. by Th. Norton. London, 1587. 
Only 4 copies known. 

Cicero. Epistolae familiares. 
Aldus, 1554. 


Venice, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

The Library has recently acquired the 
Brazilian collection of the late Colonel 
Frank Hull, comprising 4000 volumes. 
Part of the collection deals with dis- 
covery and travel in the Americas and 
contains first editions in Portuguese, 
Spanish, Latin, French and English; 
among them: what is said to be the 
first book describing Portuguese ex- 
ploration in South America, Milan, 
1508; what is considered the first book 
in English on South America, a col- 
lection of travel descriptions, London, 
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FOLGER LIBRARY 

The Library’s Newsletter for January 
15, 1951, lists, among others, the fol- 
lowing acquisitions: 


Pom 


Anthony Nixon. 4 True Relation of 
the admirable Voiage and Trauell of 
William Bush Gentleman: who with 
his own handes without any other 
mans helpe, made a Pynace, in which 
he passed by Ayre, Land, and Water: 
From Lamborne, in Barkshire, to the 
Custom House Key in London 1607. 
The only other known copy is in the 
British Museum. 

Johannes Rivius, tr. William Watkin- 
son. A notable discourse of the hap- 
piness of this our age, and of the 
ingratitude of men to God for his 
benefits. 1578. No other perfect copy 
of this translation is known. 

The Newsletter of November 8, 1951, 

announces two $1,000. book prizes, one 

in the field of English civilization from 

1500 to 1700, and one in the field of 

English literature of the same period. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The Library has recently acquired a 
Shakespeare Folio, 1623, along with 
copies of the other three folios and the 
rare 1640 Poems. 


New YorK PuBLIC LIBRARY 

Reserve Division 

Continued from RN 1, 52. 

Botero, Giovanni. Commentariolvs 
Parallelos . . . Coloniae Agrippinae, 
1598. 

Busti, Bernardinus de. Defensorium 
Montis pietatis Contra figmenta 
omnia emule falsitatis. Wagenau, 
1503. 

Carben, Victor von. Of’ aureum ac 
nouum a doctis viris . . . Cologne, 
1509. 

Case, John. Sphera Ciuitatis . 
cofvrdi, 1589. 


.. Fran- 


Chiavari, Fabiano. Tractatvs De 
Cambiis . . . Genvae, 1569. 
Contarini, Gasparo. The Common- 


wealth And Gouernment of Venice 
. . . London, 1599. 
Cuspinian, Johannes. De Tvrcorum 
... Antverpiae, 1541. 
Ehingen, Georg von. Itinerarium .. . 
Augsburg, 1600. 


Origine 


Gabriele, Jacomo. Dialogo... Nelqvale 
De La Sphera . . . Minvtamente Si 
Ragiona. Vinetia, 1545. 

Galard-Terraube, Gaillard de. Discovurs 
des choses plus necessaires & dignes 
@estre entendues en la Cosmogra- 


phie ... Paris, 1566. 
Giovio, Paolo... . De Romanis Piscibus 
Libellus ... Antuerpiae, 1528. 


Gousté, Claude. Traicté De La Pvis- 
sance Et Avthorité Des Roys .. . 
[nvpi], 1561. 

Hotman, Francois. . 
Geneva, 1573. 

Lanteri, Giacomo. Della 
> » » Venetia, 1560. 

La Porte, Maurice de. Les Epithetes 
Pee Rarismensi7iie 

Longueil, Christophe de. 
dvellionis Rei Defensiones 
Paris, 1520. 

Longus. .. . Pastoralium, de Daphnide 
& Chloe Libri Quatvor . .. Flor- 
entiae, 1598. 

Lopez Madera, Gregorio. Excelencias 
De La Monarchia Y Reyno De 
Espana ... Valladolid, 1597. 

Lupicini, Antonio. Architettvra Mili- 
tare... Fiorenze, 1582. 

Luther, Martin. Swppvtatio annorum 
mundi. Wittembergae, 1545. 

Manuzio, Aldo. Vita Di Cosimo De?’ 
Medici .. . Bologna, 1586. 

Matharel, Antoine. 4d Franc. Hoto- 


. . Francogallia. 


Economica 


Per- 
Dvae. 


mant Franco-galliam . . . Responsio 
sPereieatitetiaen 1675: 
Maurus, Franciscus. . . . Francisciados 


Libri XIII . . . Florentiae, 1571. 

Memoires de Destat de France. Sovs 
Charles IX .. . Premier [-Troisiesme ] 
volume. Seconde Edition . . . Meidel- 
bovrg, 1578. 

Morata, Olympia Fulvia. Orationes, 
Dialogi, Epistolae, Carmina 
Basileae, 1562. 

Pagnino, Santi. Habes Hoc in libro 
candide Lector Hebraicas Institutiones 
... Lugduni, 1526. 

Pantaleon, Heinrich. Omnium Regum 
Francorum A Pharamvndo usque ad 
Carolum Nonum ... Basileae, 1574. 
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Patrizi, Francesco. De Discorsi . 
sopra alle cose appartenenti ad una 
citta libera, e famiglia nobile .. . 
Vinegia, 1545. 

Penry, John. ThA ppellation of lohn 
Penri, unto the Highe Court of Par- 
liament. London, 1589. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni Fran- 
cesco, Libro Detto Strega, o delle 
Illusioni del Demonio . . 
1524. 

Platina, Bartolomeo de?Sacchi, called. 
Vitae pontificum. Treviso, Joannes 
Rubeus Vercellensis, 1485. 

Porta, Giovanni Battista della. De 
Furtivis Literarum Notis Vulgo . 
De Ziferis Libri IIII . . . Londini, 
1591. 

Price, Sir John. Historiae Brytannicae 
Defensio . . . Londini, 1573. 

Rémischer Keyserlicher Maiestat und 
gemeyner Stende des heyligen Reichs 
ordnung ... Meyntz, 1533. 

Simeoni, Gabriello. Description De La 
Limagne D?Avvergne En Forme De 
Dialogue... Lyon, 1561. 

Spreti, Desiderio. . . . Della Grandezza 
Della Rvina, & della restauratione di 
Rauenna. Pesaro, 1574. 

Straccha, Benvenutus. . .. De Assecu- 
rationibus, Tractatus . . . Venetiis, 
1569. 

Thomai, Thomaso. Historia Di Ravenna 
3 9 & IHREN GG, 

Tommasi, Francesco. Reggiunento Del 
Padre Di Famiglia . . . Fiorenza, 
1580. 

Tyard, Pontius de. Les Oewvures Poetiques 
5 oo LENE TSG he 

Ubaldinus, Joannes Paulus. Carmna 
. . . Mediolani, 1563. 

Valeriano Bolzani, Giovanni 
Pro Sacerdotum Barbis . . 
Tis te 

Villegagnon, Nicolas Durand de. Caroli 
V. Imperatoris Expeditio in A fricam 
ad Argieram ...Norimbergae, 1542. 


. Bologna, 


Pierio. 
. Parisiis, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Library has recently acquired the 
following Petrarch items: 


Marco M. Benavides. Annotationi brev- 
issime sovra le rima di M. F. 
Petrarca. Padova, 1566. 

Castelvetro Lodovico. Le rime breve- 
mente sposta ... Basilea, 1582. 

Sevastiano Erizzo. Espositione 
nelle tre Canzoni di M. Francesco 
Petrarca, chiamate le tre sorelle. 
Venice, 1562. 

Nicolo Franco. Li due Petrarchisti dia- 
loght ... Venice, 1623. 

Frosino Lapini. Letione nella quale si 
ragiona in universale del fine della 
poesia... Florence, 1567. 

A. Vellutello. Le volgari opere del 
Petrarca. Vinegia, 1525. 


SAINT Lours UNIVERSITY 


Lowrie J. Daly, S.J., Instructor of His- 
tory in the Curriculum of Mediaeval 
Studies in History at the University is 
at present in Vatican City directing 
microfilming of the manuscript con- 
tents of the Vatican Library. The lat- 
ter will be put on deposit at the Uni- 
versity, where they will be available for 
American scholars. (Contributed by 
Daniel D. McGarry) 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Since our report last year (RN III, 72) 
Yale has added 50 incunabula, in- 
cluding 3 Hebrew titles antedating 
all other Hebrew imprints already at 
Yale. 

We received a very extensive collection 
of Philo Judaeus which supplements 
what was already one of the stronger 
sections of the Library. The gift in- 
cluded the first bit of Philo to appear 
in English—WNobles, or Of Nobilites 
by Lawrence Humphrey, 1563. 

Yale has added six Aldine imprints in- 
cluding the Satires of Juvenal and 
Persius (1501) and the Dictorum 
.. . libri novem of Valerius Maxi- 
mus (1502). 

The Sporting Collection has been en- 
riched by the first edition of the 
Boke of St. Albans, 1486. 

The Insel Verlag edition in 1929 of 
the Manesse Manuscript is of pri- 
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mary interest to students of the Ger- the 1575 edition of the Mirror for 


man Minnesang. Magistrates; Lyly’s Euphues, 1581; 
Among English Renaissance additions and Pasquils Apologie by Thomas 
may be mentioned the Pilgrimage of Nashe, 1590. 


Princes by Lodowich Lloyd, 1573; (Contributed By Eugene M. Waith.) 


Discussion 


Wurtzbaugh’s review of Sellery’s Renaissance: 

Though I have enjoyed reading Professor Sellery’s diatribe which he 
calls The Renaissance, I think that Professor Wurtzbaugh’s review of it 
(RN IV, 44-45) should not have used the technique of the soft answer. 
Scholars will not realize from the review that the book is polemic, assert- 
ing that the revival of learning was mostly irrelevant and a hindrance to 
the renaissance. Petrarch’s poetry was inferior in substance to Villon’s; 
Boccaccio’s strength was in his mediaeval qualities; humanist history was 
obscurantist, and Guicciardini and Machiavelli did well to ignore its 
methods; Valla’s attack on the Donation of Constantine was inferior to 
Pecock’s; Columbus and Copernicus owed nothing substantial to human- 
ism; and so on. True or not, this hearty attack on the importance of 
humanism is hardly a survey of the renaissance. 

QUEENS COLLEGE George B. Parks 


MacManaway’s review of Goldschmidt’s Renaissance: 

If, in 15th century Italy, boys ‘were not allowed to utter a single 
vernacular word while at school,’ they had good reason to complain of 
unfair treatment, and to murmur: ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’ Since 
the discussion in the Spring 1951 number of this journal was not limited 
to England, I trust that the evidence here presented may be considered 
pertinent. Last year I examined a considerable number of 15th century 
manuscript commentaries on the Satires of Juvenal in Italian collections. 
Most of these were compiled by masters in the schools and universities 
for their own use, not without hope of a wider circulation in some cases. 
Others are students’ notes from the masters’ lectures. The commen- 
taries are, of course, in Latin, but many of them give now and then 
Italian equivalents for the Latin words under discussion. These ver- 
nacular terms are sometimes thinly disguised by Latin case-endings, for 
example, “galbana’ (Saz. II, 7) may be translated by ‘morello scuro’ or 
by ‘morellum obscurum;’ in either case the term is identified as ‘vulgare 
vocabulum,’ “quod vulgariter dicitur,’ or by an equivalent phrase. 

‘The most conspicuous case I have found is the commentary in ms 
Ravenna 237, based on the lectures of Angelo Poliziano. Usually Poli- 
tian merely translated a Latin term into Tuscan, as when he concluded 
his explanation of the phrase ‘vertere solum’ (Sat. XI, 49) by saying, 
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“‘vernacule dicimus monstrare le calcagnie.” Sometimes, however, the 
vernacular term inspired him to drop into Tuscan for a sentence or 
more. So in his comment on the hypocrisy of Peribomius (Saz. II, 16), 
he said, ‘a nostro tempo tuoti questi vitiosi sieno hypocriti et dimostrino 
essere buoni. . . ’ and so for some forty words before he returned to 
Latin for his comment on the next line. Sat. X, 97-98 led him to quote 
Petrarch: ‘unde petrarcha dixit “mille piaceri non vagliano uno tor- 
mento.” ’ Filelfo also found the vernacular indispensable for many spe- 
cific nouns, as his brief notes on Juvenal in ms Barberini Lat. 134 clearly 
show. Bartolommeo Fonzio did not use vernacular translations in his 
formal commentary on Juvenal, which is actually an extensive review of 
rival commentaries, but his realization of their usefulness in teaching is 
reflected in one of his notebooks, Ms Riccardianus 673, in which he listed 
several pages of ‘Vernacula verba latinorum dictionum,’ some of which 
he identified as suggested by individual commentators on various Latin 
authors. The notes from Landino’s lectures in Ambrosianus Lat. I, 26 
inf. show that he also resorted to the vernacular not infrequently. An 
interesting instance is his note on Sat. I, 76: ‘et stantem extra pocula 
caprum, which concludes ‘idest ut vulgo dicimus di buon rilievo.’ On 
Sat. II, 48, in his note on ‘exemplum,’ he says: ‘significat praeterea multa 
alia et id quod vulgo dicimus el saggio.’ 

Among the anonymous commentaries, Riccardianus 538 is especially 
rich in vernacular terms. On Sat. II, 13, ‘mariscae’ are defined as 
“quaedam vesicae . . . quae vulgariter dicuntur le morene.’ ‘Diurni’ in 
VI, 483, is translated by ‘el zornale,’ and ‘cognitio’ two lines after by 
‘Pexamina et la requisitione.’ Pellegrino Allio’s commentary in Ravenna 
237 defines ‘improbulum’ (Sat. X, 73) vividly as ‘fadosso et buffone.’ 

The most usual instances of the vernacular are those that serve to 
identify geographical terms, and various types of common nouns. Their 
usefulness is obvious to any students who have learned how much easier 
it is to understand foreign words for ideas and actions than those for 
concrete objects. And Juvenal’s Satires are full of such terms, many of 
which the student might not have met in his other classical studies. Birds, 
fish, and plants, especially those used for food or medicine, or for poison; 
architectural terms, furniture, clothing, make-up; parts of the body, and 
physical eccentricities or deformities; tools and craft-terms; colors; and 
financial terms could all be most readily and graphically explained by 
their modern equivalents. 

The total bulk of vernacular terms is small in proportion to the Latin, 
and I suspect that it is less in the written commentaries than it was in 
the lectures actually delivered. Different copies of a single commentary 
show considerable variation in the incidence of vulgar words. It seems 
obvious, but apparently needs repeated emphasis, that we cannot safely 
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make such sweeping generalizations as appear in the paragraph of Gold- 
schmidt’s book which started this discussion, on the basis of formal 
printed works alone. The fundamental principle of education through 
the medium of the Latin language holds good. But we should not, in 
the face of the manuscript evidence, attribute to the pedants of the 
Renaissance such extreme pedantry as would have deterred them from 
using this obvious and simple device for aiding their students to under- 
stand the books they studied. It is true that Italian scholars had the ad- 
vantage of a vernacular that was closely related to the scholarly Latin 
that was the accepted medium of instruction. This, however, actually 
made their use of vernacular terms somewhat less necessary than it 
would be in countries with a non-Romance language. Printed books, © 
intended for a wide circulation, would naturally keep more rigidly to 
the universal language of scholarship. But students from beyond the 
Alps had full opportunity to note the value of vernacular definitions in 
the lectures of their famous Italian professors. 
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